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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

BY F. M. COLBY 



The last decade of the nineteenth century, according to 
Mr. Holbrook Jackson, was a period of renascence, marked 
by a quickening of the imagination, an eager search for 
novelty, and the destruction of old ideas and conventions. 
Its three chief characteristics were: The " so-called De 
cadence; the introduction of a Sense of Fact into literature 
and art, and the development of a Transcendental View of 
Social Life. ' ' People felt that they were living in an era of 
hope and action and that anything might happen. To the 
young any new thing was irresistible and the snapping of 
apron strings was heard in the land. A new value was 
placed on " personality " and young people whom Nature 
had plainly designed for quite ordinary purposes were every- 
where hoisting themselves by their boot-straps in an en- 
deavor to " lead their own lives." 

Decadent minor poets sprang up in the most unexpected places. The 
staidest of Nonconformist circles begat strange, pale youths with abun- 
dant hair, -whose abandoned thoughts expressed themselves in "purple 
patches " of prose, and whose aim in life seemed to be to live " passion- 
ately" and in "scarlet moments." Life-tasting was the fashion and the 
rising generation felt as if it were stepping out of the cages of convention 
and custom into a wider freedom full of tremendous possibilities. 

In a transport of " modernity " writers applied the term 
fin de siecle to everything they had not happened to see be- 
fore, and the word " new " became as common as an ex- 
clamation point. There was the " new hedonism," " new 
paganism," " new remorse," " new voluptuousness," " new 
realism," " new humor," " new spirit," " new drama," and 
of course the " new woman." In short, the British people, 
according to Mr. Jackson, suddenly woke up one day in the 
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early nineties and found itself changed from a stolid into a 
volatile nation, and this new-born freedom 

seemed to find just the expression it needed in the abandoned nonsense 
chorus of " Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay !" which, lit at the red skirts of Lottie 
Collins, spread like a dancing flame throughout the land. 

It was the day of the " esthetic movement," the Yellow 
Book, the Savoy, Oscar Wilde, Aubrey Beardsley, the Rhy- 
mers' Club, The Green Carnation, the Decadence, the bicycle, 
the " new urbanity," the " new dandyism," and of new and 
strange forms of wickedness, well advertised for the pur- 
pose of shocking the middle class. 

Certain artists and minor poets gained repute by their alleged associa- 
tion with vice. It was fashionable in "artistic" circles to drink absinthe 
and to discuss its " cloudy green " suggestiveness, and other hitherto exotic 
drugs were also called into the service of these dilettanti of sin. Certain 
drugs seemed to gather about them an atmosphere of romance during these 
years, and all sorts of stimulants and soporifics, from incense and per- 
fumes to opium and hashish, and various forms of alcohol, were used as 
means to extend sensation beyond the range of ordinary consciousness, 
along with numerous well-known and half-known physical aids to pas- 
sionate experience. . . . Nothing is more remarkable, in looking back at 
the Nineties, than to note how Death has gathered to himself the majority 
of the period's most characteristic and most interesting figures. All of 
these men " lived their own lives," and when whim or Fate led them along 
perilous paths they suffered the consequences. Most of them died young, 
several of them were scarcely more than youths; some died of diseases 
which might have been checked or prevented in more careful lives; some 
were condemned to death at an early age by miserable maladies, and some 
were so burdened by the 'malady of the soul's unrest that they voluntarily 
crossed the borderland of life. . . . Oscar Wilde died in 1900 at the age 
of forty-four; Aubrey Beardsley died in 1898 at the age of twenty-six; 
Ernest Dawson, in 1900, aged thirty-three; Charles Conder, in 1909, aged 
forty-one; Lionel Johnson, in 1896, aged thirty-five; Hubert Crackan- 
thorpe, in 1896, aged thirty-one; etc. 

What Mr. Jackson calls the " new dandyism " may be 
summed up in Oscar Wilde's dicta: " Art is our spirited 
protest, our gallant attempt to teach Nature her proper 
place," and " To expect the unexpected shows a thoroughly 
modern intellect." It was a dandyism of the intellect and 
ran inevitably to epigram, paradox, and pose. But when so 
many young writers were struggling to seem remarkable it 
was natural that they should end by looking about the same. 
Thus it was necessary to revolt against their own revolution. 
" Heterodoxy took the sting out of its own tail by becom- 
ing orthodox," and many an ardent soul, failing to attract 
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attention by excess, fell back on the device of moderation. 
There was a sort of distinction, they hoped, in merely not 
trying to seem queer, for the time had come when the public 
was likely to be surprised by any writer who was not mani- 
festly attempting to surprise it. Max Beerbohm, if I remem- 
ber aright, scored splendily on this occasion by the master- 
stroke of not having any ideas. It was in fact rather a 
monotonous time even at its heyday, though Mr. Jackson is 
too good to say so, and literary shop was getting itself 
taken much too seriously and people were disputing whether 
you could write as good a poem about a scent-bottle as about 
a violet, believing apparently that it was the scent-bottle 
or the violet that made the poem good. The " idea " or the 
" tendency " of an author prevented the detection of his 
essential mediocrity, and while there were " movements " 
by the score, the individuals in motion were by no means 
numerous. Mr. Jackson is very misleading as to the num- 
ber of giants there were in those days. 

Of attitudes, of course, there was no end. " The first duty 
of life is to be as artificial as possible." " Whenever people 
agree with me I always feel I must be wrong." There was 
something pathetic in this thirst for distinctiveness and fear 
of being caught in the class to which one really belonged. 
" Nothing, not even conventional virtue, is so provincial as 
conventional vice ; and the desire to ' bewilder the middle 
classes ' is itself middle class." The strain of the fine phrase 
and the purple patch was terrible, and strong men wept when 
others said a complicated thing ahead of them. Soa" rose 
shook in a woman's blood " and " a quick breath parted the 
petals of her lips," and heroes sat among " olive-green 
chrysoberyls," and " cymophanes," and " pistachio-colored 
peridots " and " violet spinels " and London " spread out 
like a black velvet flower " and " fingers wandered, quelling 
the little mutinies of cravat and ruffle," and young men dis- 
played the " decollete spirits of astonishing conversation " 
and many of them nearly died in the attempt Which mat- 
ters and many others are admirably set forth in chapters on 
" The New Dandyism," " Shocking as a Fine Art," " The 
Decadence," and " Purple Patches and Fine Phrases," but 
in so kindly a spirit that they seem the pious relics of a quite 
important generation. I venture to say that for all his air 
of benignant reminiscence the raking up of these things was 
no light matter. It was a work of actual excavation. He 
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recalls fifty books in a single chapter which no self-indulgent 
reader would ever dream of looking for again. He is sympa- 
thetic, even enthusiastic, from beginning to end. 

As to the Decadence, he argues reasonably that the term is 
a misnomer. Many of the writers and artists concerned in 
it have since " become harmless classics, and some almost 
forgotten." 

It should not be forgotten that the effort demanded by even the most 
ill-directed phases of decadent action suggests a liveliness of energy which 
is quite contrary to the traditions of senile decay. During the Eighteen- 
Nineties such liveliness was obvious to all, and even in its decadent phases 
the period possessed comic qualities. But the common sense of the mat- 
ter is that where the so-called decadence made for a fuller and brighter 
life, demanding even more and more power and keener sensibilities from its 
units, it was not decadent. 

He is amazingly susceptible and quivers in the very light- 
est literary breeze. Authors so diverse or incompatible that 
a liking for one would naturally involve a loathing for the 
other receive an equal welcome in his hospitable soul. There 
are urbane chapters on Oscar "Wilde, Aubrey Beardsley, Max 
Beerbohm, Francis Thompson, Bernard Shaw, John David- 
son, and Kipling, and none of them contains anything that 
the author himself would not have liked to read. Only his 
diligence and his keen eye for characteristic features save 
his work from the blighting effects of an altogether too sweet 
disposition. It is not criticism ; it is a literary chronicle in 
couleur de rose, but entertaining, informing, and suggestive, 
and as thoroughgoing a piece of work as can be found within 
its field. 

He is embarrassed, no doubt, by the nearness of his objects, 
for in large part his book applies to the writings of to-day. 
The acids of criticism are hard to handle in dealing with con- 
temporaries, for the author squirms and the critic loses his 
head; so reviewers choose the line of least resistence — that 
is to say, praise. Mr. Jackson has evidently been steeped in 
current reviews and " appreciations " and that is not an in- 
vigorating immersion. The reviewer in our day, now that 
the period of Bludyer and Slasher has gone by, is a very 
busy person whose mind has been seriously impaired by the 
habit of reading with intent to forget. He soon loses, as a 
rule, all sense of personal distinctions and sees authors in 
schools or groups. Books go through a reviewer's mind like 
coals down a coal-chute and wear it perfectly smooth. In the 
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long run reviewers' minds look as much alike as the coal- 
chutes and you are no more likely to find anything indigenous 
sprouting there. That is why it is so often impossible to 
detect any essential difference between, the writer of an 
appreciation of Mr. John Galsworthy, in the London Spec- 
tator, and the writer of a bird's-eye view of Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts in the back part of an American monthly magazine, al- 
though, seen in the flesh, one might prove to be a grizzled 
old reprobate and the other a young girl graduate. Current 
literary " appreciation " seems to level all minds. The 
effort to be impersonal in literary criticism resolves itself 
generally into an effort to be multi-personal, to think in 
herds, to substitute a composite, universally acceptable, book- 
made entity, for that not necessarily guilty or dangerous 
thing, your own point of view. That is one reason why the 
results are generally so tremulous and ineffective. 

That Mr. Jackson can do more difficult and intimate 
writing than that which sets forth the " central thoughts " 
of authors and quotes appropriately from their books is 
shown by his chapters on Aubrey Beardsley and Oscar 
Wilde. Of the latter he says : 

Dandy of intellect, dandy of manners, dandy of dress, Oscar Wilde 
strutted through the first half of the Nineties and staggered through the 
last. So pleased was he with himself, so interested was he in the pageant 
of life, that he devoted his genius, in so far as it could be public, to telling 
people all about it. His genius expressed itself best in stories and conver- 
sation, and he was always the center of each. The best things in his plays 
are the conversations, the flippancies of dandies, and the garrulities of de- 
lightful, shameless dowagers. His best essays are colloquies ; those that are not 
are dependent for effect upon epigrams and aphorisms, originally dropped 
by himself in the dining-rooms and salons of London and Paris. When he 
was not conversing he was telling stories, and of these stories, perhaps the 
" Prose Poems," " The House of Pomegranates " and " The Happy Prince," 
will outlive, even his wittiest paradox. " Salome^ " is more a story, a " prose- 
poem," than a play, and it is more, to use for once the method of inver- 
sion in which he delighted, an epigram than a story. One can imagine the 
glee with which Oscar Wilde worked up to the anti-climax, to the moment 
after Salome 1 has kissed the dead mouth of Jokanaan, and Herod has 
turned round and said, "Kill that woman." One can taste his own de- 
light while writing the final stage instruction: "The soldiers run 
forward and crush beneath their shields Salome, daughter of Herodias, 
Princess of Judaea." But more easily still can one imagine this remark- 
able man for ever telling himself an eternal tale in which he himself is 
the hero. 

But in the main he is merely an absorbent of current 
literary criticism with all its exaggeration of momentary 
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values. He is a passive reader on whom almost any non- 
entity may hang his thoughts, as on a clothes-line. The chief 
difficulty, of course, is that amid the hubbub of the present 
moment he is looking for signs of the times, schools, move- 
ments, literary tendencies, and the criteria of permanent 
classification; and he has fallen among whims and passing 
fashions. There is a periodicity in light literature, but so 
there is baggy trousers, women's skirts, commercial crises, 
and spots on the sun. What is the law of baggy trousers? 
They may be baggy next year or somewhat tighter. It is 
pleasant not to know. It is the same way with what are 
called literary tendencies in the critical reviews of to-day 
and yesterday. Many of them stop tending altogether after 
a year or so, and some of them never even began to tend. 
I do not really know whether Mr. Holbrook Jackson is right 
or wrong as an interpreter of the literary tendencies of a 
dozen years or so ago, but I do know from this volume that 
he is quite admirable and interesting as an archeologist of 
whims. 

F. M. Colby. 



